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torians of the period have compared to the days of the
Church of the Catacombs, had grown less bright. The
flock, now become more numerous, was not always so
obedient to the wise counsels of the shepherd. Witness
the stream of ordinances and prohibitions issued by
the priests who found no terms strong enough to con-
demn the banquets, balls, and play-acting, who even
prohibited young ladies from declaiming, refused the
sacraments for the smallest misdemeanours and often
inflicted, with the aid of the civil power, punishments
on drunkards, gamblers, and blasphemers, or on people
who ate meat on Friday. Some even made their way
about the town in the evening, from house to house,
having the lights put out and ordering the citizens to
their beds. Though there were recriminations, more or
less justified, from both sides, the dominant note in the
relations between the faithful and the clergy was an
unshakable confidence enhanced by a profound respect.
The parish was the centre of all the religious and social
life and in each of the hundred odd parishes into which
New France was finally divided, the priest was the daily
counsellor, the repository of secrets and sometimes of
money, the mediator, the protector and friend, the
doctor of souls, and often the doctor of bodies, and
usually the schoolmaster.

From the time that Quebec became the seat of a
diocese (1674), the jurisdiction of the bishops ex-
tended not only over New France proper, but over
French and English Acadia which was confided to the
Sulpicians, over Louisiana where the Capuchins di-
rected the ministry of the parishes, and over the valley
of the Mississippi which was left to the care of the
Jesuits; indeed over the half of a continent which the